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THE ACTOR. 
No. 1. 


I have often remarked that the pro- 
fessions or trades’ adopted by men as 
a means of livelihood, as it were 
impresses some peculiarity on the 
manners that give aclue to the ob- 
serving eye as to the calling of each 
one you meet, and injnone is this 
theory more apparent than in your 
actor. Meet him in the street,—his 
dress the extreme of fashion, or 
composed of colors more opposite in 
their nature than is usually worn, (a 
feeling which is imbibed! from being 
used'to the gayest colors which are 
necessarily used upon the stage,) at 
once bespeak the actor. His walk is 
characterised by firmness of ftread, 
as if he were conscious he had faced 
hundreds of the canaille who now 
brush byhim. His eye looks abroad 
on men and thi with 'a listless 
expression, asif the constant strain- 





ing of it to individualize the passion 
of the poet’s verse, had robbed it of 
half its energy and brought it to that 
state to require strong mental excite- 
ment to create a glance akin to 
aught but passiveness. His tout en- 
semble bears with it something s0 
eccentric as to mark him as an actor ; 
he looks more artificial than © his 
neighbour, is less the child of na- 
ture than of art. Meet him in com- 
pany, he is affable and courteous, 
so much so as to make one feel that 
excess of politeness is as much a 
fault as none at all. Ready master 
of his words, he enters into conver- 
sation with a freedom that overpowers 
the nervous and retiring man, who 
gazes on him, listens, and feels a 
comet, or some such wonder, is 
passing across his path. With the 
ladies he is ever a favorite; his art 
prompts him to study the sex, so 
that he is master of ‘that ho 

which both flatters and pleases. No 
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situation can abash him; a compli- 
ment or happy ebullition of wit 
glosses over that which another man 
would stumble on. He is outwardly 
as unrufiled as a mountain locked 
lake; in fact, life is a character 
which he assumes, and the world’s 
his stage. By personating other 
men he loses his own individuality, 
and so sees all things with a super- 
ficial glance: the case with which 
he, accommodates himself to events 
instils a fascination on all who come 
in contact with him totally irresist- 
ible, consequently his company is 
continually courted and he seems to 
pass through life amidst a glare of 
pleasure. See him behind the cur- 
tain in his own home; here he is 
another person; surrounded by his 
family, he puts aside the glare and 
tinsel and feels himself again. Al- 
though you may detect in the orna- 
mental character of the fittings or 
furniture of his house a clinging to 
the ruling passion, still he inwardly 
hates the frippery of the stage and 
despises that artificial manner which 
it invariably clothes its profession in, 
and which curbs the kindlier feelings 
of hisnature, creating a distrust to- 
wards those of the cloth, and res- 
training him from ever bringing his 
own child up to that which was his 
adopted course of life. “Tis true he 
moves in the first of society, dresses 
and lives like one independent of 
the world, and seems ever blessed 
with the means of keeping up what 
is called appearances, yet is he, al- 
though ranking high in the public 
estimation, anything but wealthy, 
and the smile of ability is too often 
the mask to a brow furrowed with 
the cares of providing for a large 
family, or of a constant struggle to 
preserve that footing in society so vi- 
tal to his very existence. He labors 
early and late, that most fatiguing 
of all employments, mental study ; 
in sickness.or in health it matters 
not; his master, the public, looks 
for the perfect lesson at night, and 
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-it ever so trivial. His is no idle 


crust; it is gained by that which 
shortens life or weakens that which 
gives a charm and a blessing to life, 
—reason. Your actor is termed a 
spendthrift, improvident ; not so,— 
if he parts with his gold freely it is 
from no such feeling, but from that 
created by the false knowledge he 
has of the world; the glare and 
glitter of the stage gilds his fancy 
with its hue; he moves on it in a 
palace, and tlie constant uttering of 
language which belongs to such a 
scene, impresses him with notions 
beyond his means; he so commits 
an error of judgment, ‘and that is 
the severest term I can pass wpon 
his conduct. Actors are altogether 
a class of men who are the envy of 
many, but I feel convinced none 
would willingly be an actor could he 
take a perspective look into that 
kind of life he was about to embark 
in; but such is our nature that the 
enthusiasm which prompts our elec- 
tion, and the yearnings of hope 
which constantly buoy us up with 
the expectation of a change more in 
unison with our notions, so entangle 
and chain us that we scarcely ever 
have moral courage to break through 
the thraldom imposed upon us in 
the heated fancies of our younger 
days, so that once an actor—once 
eaten of the forbidden fruit,y—and 
we are lost for ever to any change, 


E. R Ww. 





COVENT GARDEN, 


Monday.—Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and Hans of Iceland. 
Tuesday.—Norma, and Wrong Man. 
Wednesday.—Court and City, and Hans 
of Iceland. ’ 
Thursday,—Norma, and the Wrong 
Man. ba 
Friday.—Court and City, and Wrong 
Man, 1 uy 


Saturday. — Norma, and’ ‘the Wrong 
Man. ith &.7atho 
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It is well for the management that a 
star of the house of Kemble shed her 


intrinsie worth, might have: proved 
almost a blank. The new comedy 
of Court and City, produced on 
Wednesday evening, though it can- 
not be called a failure, will certainly 
not have a lengthened run, it being 
rather a series of scenes than a regu- 
lar drama with continuous interest 
and a striking moral. In fact, the 
manner of construction of the come- 
dy would have been self-evident, 
even. if it had not been announced 
in the bills that it is an adaptation 
from plays of Sir R. Steele and Mrs, 
¥. Sheridan. There is little in it 
that can be called a plot : hence des- 
cription is not very easy. ‘There is 
a newly married couple, Sir Harry 
and Lady Whiffle, (C. Matthews and 
Madame Vestris,) continually on the 
jar, whose discords are fermented by 
Lord Dangerfield, (Diddear,) a roué 
nobleman, in order himself to gain 
the affections of Lady Whiffle, but 
who, in the end is defeated by the 
vigilance of his wife, Lady Danger- 
field, (Mrs. W. West,) then there is 
a Lombard Street Banker, (Matthew, ) 
who has niece, Barbary Bearbinder, 
(Mrs, W. Lacy,) to marry to his 
nephew, Humphrey Rumbush, (Har- 
ley,) son of Sir Hector Rumbush, 
(Bartley ;) but Barbara, a sort of 
Lydia nr would be a heroine, 
and loathes her country cousin Hum- 
phrey for his vulgarity; while Hum- 
phrey, a kind of Tony Lumpkin, has 
no regard for Barbara, having pre- 
viously seen a pretty face to please 
him in the person of Miss Wanning- 
ton, (Miss Charlton,) niece of Mr, 
Wannington, (Cooper,) an intriguing 
attorney. Wannington comes to the 
timely aid of the parties; he is the 
friend of Captain Dangerfield, (Wal- 
ter. Lacy,). a, fortuneless younger 
brother, in search of an heiress, 
whonwhe introduces to Barbara, and 
after a little scheming, the Captain 
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and — 


marries Barbary, 


| marries Miss Wannington; we'should 
bright and attractive rays within the | 
walls of Covent Garden, or the sea- | 
son, for the lack of other novelty of | 


have observed that Humphrey: had 
beew all his Jife under the rule of his 
father, who never failed daily to use 
a crab stick over his shoulders, but 
having found out that he is of age, 
“he having been born when the 


| pigeon house was built, and the 


pigeon house having been built twen- 
ty-three years,” he is resolved for 
once in his life to be his own master, 
and the result is his marriage, much 
to the chagrin and upsetting of the 
arrangement of his father and uncle. 
The comedy ends with a very pretty 
dance, which, in some measure made 
amends for rather an abrupt disposal 
of the various characters, We'have 
omitted to mention the character of 
anervous old beau, Sir Paladin. Sem- 
ple, (Farren,) and a sprightly widow, 
Mrs, Charmington, (Mrs, Nesbitt,) 
between whom there is also some 
coquetting and love-sighing; Farren 
was inimitable as the old gentleman, 
but the character itself, we think, 
too tediously spun out. It is one! of 
those parts that require to be sketoh- 
ed off, becoming less interesting when 
drawn in detail. The best of the 
company being engaged, the acting 
was of course excellent throughout, 
but for the reasons we have stated at 
the commencement, although there 
are a few good jokes which created 
laughter, we do not believe it will 
prove very attractive; it was anounc- 
ed for repetition amid cheers mingled 
with a few hisses, 





ADELPHI. + 


Who has not read Ten Thousand ‘a 
Year? and who has not wistied to 
see the scenes in that admirable work 
realized on the stage? and at what 
other theatre than the Adelphi could 
these scenes have been so well, so 
faithfully pourtrayed? Wright is the 
very prototype of Tittlebat Titmouse, 
his very gait, his air and manner 
bespeak the self-sufficient and misery- 
stricken dandy and subsequent pos- 
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sessor of ill-gotten wealth, and Paul 
Bedford, as his friend: Huckaback, 
is the very picture of the Tottenham 
Court Road shopman, who indulges 
in slang and abhors Temperance So- 
cieties. On the first night some of 
the scenes hung rather heavily, which 
caused some little disapprobation 
from an ill-tempered and surly part 
of the audience; this was soon 
drowned by the torrent of applause 
at the general construction of the 
drama and the excellent manner in 
which it is put upon the stage—in 
fact, all the characters are capitally 

erformed. We have seldom seen 

r. Lyon to such advantage, he had 
a very arduous task to perform, but 
got through it with credit to himself 
and to the delight of the audience. 

The Maid of honour still increases 
in attraction; we have seen it again 
and again and pronounced it to be 
the cleverest and prettiest burletta 
ever produced at the Adelphi. Yates 
is seen to the greatest advantage, he 
is diplomatist in every sense of the 
word, and chuckles greatly at the 
success of his campaigne, which 
we are glad to see, hitherto a most 
brilliant one, and we indulge in the 
hope that his activity and unceasin 
exertions will be rewarded wi 
Ten thousand a year, 





SADLER’S WELLS. 


A new nautical melo drama has been 
produced at this theatre, which, for 
splendid scenery, for telling effects, 
and for picturesque groupings, sur- 
passes any of Mr, Honner’s former 
efforts. _ lt.is entitled the Black Ro- 
ver, and represents the adventures 
of a certain Edward Martin, (Mr. H. 
Marston,) who having, on an unjust 
accusation of smuggling, been press- 
ed on board a man of war, is, by the 
tyranny of his officers, forced to run 
away from the ship, vowing ven- 


geance on his persecutors, He turns | 
pirate, and as the Black Rover be- | 


comes the terror of his oppressors. 





The opening seene representing the 
coast..of Cornwall by moonlight. is 
exceedingly beautiful, and the effect 
of the moonlight on the .water, is 
excellently managed. Another scene 
representing a distant view of St. 
Michael's Mount, is perfect as a work 
of ait, and it also possesses the me- 
rit of faithfully depicting the scene 
of which it professes to be a repre. 
sentation. The last scene of the first 
act, pourtraying the boarding and 
capture of a frigate by the pirate, is 
admirably contrived. The stage re- 
presents the deck of the frigate; the 
ship appears in the distance, bears 
down upon her and captures her by 
boarding. In the second act we have 
some exquisite views of West India 
scenery; and in the third we were 
removed from the torrid zone, to the 
frozen regions of the north, and it 
was amongst the icebergs of the Polar 
sea, that the denouement took place. 
The disappearance of the icebergs, 
and the appearance of the monster 
ship at the conclusion, was one of 
the most magnificent effect ever at- 
tempted, and the curtain fell amidst 
the loudest applause. Marston, as 
the pirate, was, as he always is, ad- 
mirable, and he was ably a 
by Mr. and Mrs. Honner. The former 
acted the part of a rough honest open 
hearted tar, a line of character in the 
delineation of which he is: treading 
fast on the heels of T. P. Cooke. The 
serious parts of the drama were well 
relieved by Mr. Herbert, who, asa 
nigger cook, elicited roars of laugh- 
ter. We cannot close this notice 
without paying a tribute to the ex- 
cellent acting of Mrs, Richardson as 
the widow Morton. She had but 
little to do, but did that little well. 
Her dying scene was indeed a beauti- 
ful piece of acting. Mr. Honnermust 
have been at an immense expense in 
fitting out the Black ‘Rover; his 
cruise, however, will be a long and 
successful one, and no doubt, the 
prize money he will bring home will 
repay his outfit with interest. 
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QUEEN’S, 


This little theatre has been very well 
filled and deservedly: the scenery 
alone is*worth a visit, but not alone 
does success rest there, for the dra- 
mas offered to public approbation 
are generally well chosen and adapt- 
ed'to the peculiar profits of the per- 
formers; Susan Hopley is perhaps 
one of the best that has been pre- 
sented. Miss Rogers, as the heroine, 
deserves and obtains great applause: 
the scenery is truly beautiful—one 
scene of Waterloo Bridge by moon- 
light is really itself; we could almost 
fancy hearing the waters gush through 
the arches and the cold wind sweep 
across’ the bridge. Mr. James has 
introduced four tableaux of the con- 
flagration of the Tower, and they 
are painted with every appliance of 
scenic effect; the lights and shades 
are admirably managed. We hear 
that great preparations are making 
for the pantomime, for which artists 
of great celebrity have been engaged. 


ALBERT SALOON. 


Tue amusing piece called the Inn- 
Keepers of Aberville, has been got 
up with a degree of splendour scarce- 
lyequalled, There 1s a great scarci- 
ty of characters in this drama, all of 
which are very amusing}..,The comic 
part, by Mr. T. Jones, is sustained 
in.a manner that: does him infinite 
credit; but there is no particular 
situation for an actor to make any 
great point so as to win the audience 
to create much applause,s till Mr. T. 
plays it.in so quiet, and in such a 
subdued manner, peculiar to him- 
self, that he is seen to much advan- 
tage; | the fencing scene j}with Mr. 
Williams was very good: how su- 
perior the actors are at these places 
of amusement, in this line, to those 
at the great theatres. Ifa scene ina 
melo-drama occurs at Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden it frequently causes 
disgust’; the actors there’, 'generall 

not knowing how to wield a sword. 
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Mrs, Andrews, who inte the inn- 
keeper’s daughter, played in a very 
superior manner, -her acting had 
symptoms of reality; at times it was 
full of vigour and pathos to the con- 
clusion: Mr. Plumpton improves in 
his acting every time we see him; 
but we should like to see him more 
frequently in parts where more sing- 
ing can be introduced ; how is it that 
he and Mr. Beal do not sing 
duets together, we feel satisfied they 
would very much delight their hear 
ers, 

We have witnessed the representa- 
tion of the nautical piece of Black- 
eyed Susan, and it is with the greatest 
satisfaction we can speak of the 
performance. It is usual in criticising 
the actors, to speak of the gentlemen 
first; for our part we shall depart 
from the custom, and give preference 
to the ladies. Then first and fore- 
most, we must give our unqualified 

raise to Mrs. Ismay, who played 

lack-eyed Susan; who would not 
be in love with such a Susan either 
sailor or landsman? if we take into 
consideration her person, or the ad- 
mirable manner in which she played 
the part, we cannot recollect any 
actress who has given to the part so 
much force and feeling, Mrs. And- 
rews did all we could wish as Dolly 
Mayflower. Of Mr. J.B. Hill, too 
much praise cannot be awarded” to 
him for the careful manner in which 
he has studied the part of William: 
we are at a loss to account why the 
manager has not put this gentleman 
in the part ofa sailor before, his look, 
manner, and dress, is every incha 
sailor; and his acting, both in the 
comic scenes, and whereany depth of 
feeling was co a to be expresséd, 
had such an effect upon the audience, 
that they expressed their approbation 
in tumultuous applause. T, Jones, 
as Gnatbrain, was amusing beyond 
our expectations. Williams as the 
Admiral, showed great power of feel- 
ing in the trial scene; and Plumpton 
was encored in the song of Black-eyed 


' Susan. The other characters “were 
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exceedingly well played and the piece 
altogether is very well done. 

The following. new version of 
“*God save the Queen” was sung here 
on the evening of the birth of the 
young Prince. 


Now let Britons rejoice, 
And proudly raise their voice; 
God save the Queen, 
For a young Prince is born; 
ho will our throne adorn ; 
Heaven bless his smiling morn ; 
God save the Queen, 


Oh Heaven hear our lays, 
As we pour forth our praise; 
God save the Queen. 
Victoria, quite restored; 
Balmy health on her pour; 
And tudes her evermore ; 
God save the Queen 
May fortune’s favouring gales, 
Bless the young Prince of Wales; 
God save the Queen. 
May every good betide; 
May he be Engiand’s pride; 
May virtue be his guide; 
God save the Queen. 





COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 


From our Correspondents. 


Dusiin.—Mrs. Wood, wko has been 
well termed the ** Queen of Song,” 
made her first appearance on Satur- 
day evening since her return from 
America. Mr. Wood and Mr, Brough 
also appeared, and all met with an 
enthusiastic reception. The opera 
was the Sonnambula, which is so 
familiar to the public that to discuss 
the merits of the music were super- 
fluous. Mrs. Wood is, after all, the 
Amina of the English stage—there 
is a charm about her ‘“‘ Dearest Com- 
anions” which we look for in vain 
in her rivals. The brilliancy of 
“ While this heart” was great indeed, 
and she also gave peculiar effect to 
the “ Hear me swear now” in 
the finale to the first act. This 
moyement is frequently carelessly 
slurred over by other vocalists—her 
immense power of voice tells won- 
derfully over the powerful, chorus 
and band in. the last. movement, 
“ Do not mingle,” we need only say, 
was as good as ever. 2} 





NewcastLg.—Since our last the 
Mountain Sylph and Fra. Diavolo 
have been produced, but we regret 
to say, to very thin houses,.a, cir- 
cumstance which we are at aloss to 
account for, because we are sure the 
Newcastle public haye rarely hearda 
more accomplished singer than Miss 
Romer, and though Mr. Wilson may 
not possess the energy of some whom 
they have favored with their patron- 
age, yet he has a most correct taste 
and elegant execution, and both are 
deserving much greater favour than 
has been shown them, Miss Romer 
takes her benefit on Friday evening, 
and we sincerely hope the public 
will on this occasion shew that they 
are not insensible to the very attrac- 
tive powers of this charming actress. 
After the play on Wednesday evening 
the whole of the company came for- 
ward and sang God save the Queen. 

Dover.—During the past. week 
two new pieces have been produced— 
the Flirt, and the Wizard of the 
Wave, both of which were acted on 
Monday evening, for Mr. Montague’s 
benefit. The Flirt is the production 
of the pen of a resident in Dover, 
moving in fashionable life; it is con- 
sidered a well written piece, but not 
being in the house at the commence- 
ment we are not able to deseribe the 
whole of the plot. Signor Martini 
then went through his performance ; 
he has also been amusing the play- 
goers during the remaining portion 
of the week. The evening's perform, 
ance was wound up with the. Wizard 
ot the Wave. This piece was.,well 
got up, although some of the per- 
formers did not seem to be, perfect 
in their parts ; they have sion pleased 
it uncommonly well, ie Mr. 
Montague, as Tom. Tuck,, Mr. 


Couldock, as Charles Falkner ;; both 
were equally effective,,and produced. 
the most deafening applause. . 


MELANCHOLY 


oF oan 
FRENCH COMIC ACTORS?” 
Methinks I hear some of your rea- 
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ders exclaim, Melancholy of a co- | 
mie actor! there can be no such | 
thing. 

Nevertheless ’tis true Whilst the 
rose tree beautifully blooms, the 
caiiker js ‘at its root. Whilst the 
actor is amusing thousands, the 
worm is at his heart. Potier died 
with the complete loss of all his 
intellectual faculties and tormented 
with domestic sorrows. Perlet, so 
eminent for his humour and vis co- 
mica, is a prey to spleen. Upon 
the stage Vernet labours under acute 
sufferings, which extort iaternal 
cries from him at the very moment 
the house is convulsed with laugh- 
ter. Off the stage, Bouffé is the 
picture of sorrow and sadness ; his 
whole person betrays internal pain, 
and his aspect touches one with com- 
passion. He who makes the specta- 
tors laugh so much in his thousand 
transformations, excites pity in those 
who chance to meet him. Bouffé 
seems to despair of everything of 
himself and others; one would say 
that fatality and adversity over- 
whelmed him. At times he seems to 
bear on his drawn and withered fea- 
tures ‘the impress of all those infirm 
and ‘wretched characters which the 
whims of some dramatic writers 
have doomed him to enact. 

Arnal, that favorite of all who 
seek mirth and laughter, does not 
pride himself upon high spirits 
when off the stage. Anxious, agi- 
tated, suspicious, and almost iras- 
cible, everything excites his discon- 
tent, utiedsiness, and anguish; his 
tastes are not in harmony with his 
department. He shrinks from amuse- 
ment ; pleasure seems Often to fright- 
en him; at least he indulges in it 
with a calm and reserve akm to en- 
nui.” Arnal piqués himself upon his 
gravity; ‘his occupations and tastes 
are all severe.’ And Moliére! What 
an end! What a. death! What 
mourning and funeral gloom cast 
over comedy! , What.a life, and how 
consistent with it were his dying mo- 
ments ! Staats) 
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The public little knows the extent 
of the sacrifices made by those who 
devote themselves to its amusement ; 
it does not perceive that the effort 
which amuses it, tortures sometimes 
the comedian’s heart, soul, and 
mind; it beholds its skilful achieve- 
ments, praises..or answers them 
without condescending to enquire 
what efforts have been made for 
what it beholds, what labour ac- 
complishes, and what weariness 
follows it. 





Chit Chat. 


Accident at the Olympic.—On Monday 
evening last, an accident, which might 
have been attended with the most serious 
results, occurred at the above theatre, du- 
ring the performance of the successful far- 
cetta of Angelsand Lucifers; and caused 
considerable excitement among the audi- 
ence. Itappearsthat whilst Mr. G. Wild, 
as Benjamin Brimstone, and Miss Lebatt, 
were singing their duet some portion of 
the stage gave way, and to the infinite 
astonishment and dismay of the audience, 
the body of Mr. Wild instantaneously dis- 
appeared, leaving only his head and shoul- 
ders visible. We are glad to hear that Mr. 
Wild escaped without any further injury 
than a — sprain. 

At the Haymarket, a few evenings ago, 
when Money was being performed, Mr. 
Wilmot, the prompter undertook the cha- 
racter of “ Stout” in the absence of D. 
Rees, and played the part remarkably well, 

A very stirring set of quearillen by 
Julien, on nations| airs, and complimen- 
tary to the joyful occasion of the birth of 
a prince, entitled the Prince of Wales’s 
Quadrilles, have been played by the or- 
chestra of the Haymarket with infinite 
spirit. 

During the performance of Barbarossa ‘at 
the Portsmouth Theatrea short time back ; 
the actor playing the principal character, 
and forgetting some of the words; he 
filled up his rant with the following ;** Did 
not I, assisted by that gallant knight, Sir 
Sidney Smith and the gallant Nelson, 
drive Bonaparte and his fierce marauders 
from Egypt'shores ;" the’ burst of laughter 


was immense, and some wags called for’ 


an encore, 
The Pantomime at Sadler's Wells will 
introduce several new artists; amongst 
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others, Mr. Fenton as Pantaloou vice 
Grammani ; anda‘most extraordinary con- 
tortionist, in room of Mr.Stilt who have 
hg seceded from ‘that establishment. 

Collier will be. Harlequin, and his 
p Pn little wife, Columbine; the 
prettiest and best on the stage. 

Mrs. Honey has been performing with 
great success at Hull, but she has been obli- 
gedto give up herengagement from sex 
ous ind\sposition. 

Stirling is hard at work, dramatising 
Peter Priggins, which will be brought out 
at the Olympic. 

Mr. Hooper, managerjof the Hull, and 
other theatres in the Northern circuit, is 
in town, heating up recruits for the winter 


The Bonhambula is in active rehearsal 
at Covent Garden for Miss gave It i ~ 
a pity that she is not better sup 

the male vocalists. It ene? Tend 
while to e Templeton, the best 
Elvino on the English boards, who is 
wasting his breath on the desert air. 

Miss Julia Cruise, who for some time 
has been performing with great suecess in 
Dublin, So igual ws the Hay- 
market. 


Miss Ellis, late of the Bath Theatre, 
has been engaged by Macready for Drury 
Lane. 


Mr. and Mrs, Wood have been playing 
to good houses in Dublin where the operas 
of Norma and La Sonambula have been 
predated they are to be succeeded by 

les Kean and Mrs. Warner ; she 
is a great favourite with the Dublin folks. 

On dit that Webster intends also produ- 

a Pantomime at Christmas, but we 
Goebe ‘its success trom great expence in- 
curred in new scenery and machinery &¢. 

We hear from ee that Mr. 
Page manager of Sadler's Wells, 


rmghr yer to superintend the pro- 
dction of Christmas P: Pantomime at 


gy is now Ain active 
er orton, fice: 


Achat! with pl 
e, sy ne 
suceessful. .. 


maa na Fonetan will unake ber first a) 
pearance at Drury —_ te after 


trawl 4 t. fie 


tat aa 1 ee ‘ ies the cae 


We are sorry to hear that Mr. C. Mont- 
*gomery, engaged as a clown at Drury Lane 
io injured his knee and is suffering still 
from pain. G, Wild has been wild 
enon to.engue T. Mathews to get up a 
Pantomimie at the Olympic, the first that 
has been. played there for thirteen years. 
Weare surprised that this celebrated clown‘ 
should ‘not have been engaged at one of 
the larger houses, but we have no doubt 
wherever he is there will be « Jots of fun.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. L, —tThe prices of admission to Covent 
Garden during the O. P. Row as it was 
then gelled, were: Boxes7s., Pit4s,, Gal- 
lery 2s., Upper Gallery.ls, 

A Reader.—Mts. Mountain inust hévesbeen 
dead at least fifteen yeats.= * % 

A Subscriber.—Is informed that Mr. Betty is 
better but still very unwell. 

An Actor.—We do not know the private re- 
sideuce of the gentleman. 

T.—Mr. Wieland is a married gentleman 
and has a family. 

J E.—We have received the M. 8, and are 
obliged. 


To our Readers.—Orders for our publication 
may be given at the office, to be'sent to 
any part of the comrhe by paying @ quare 
ter in advance, Is, we pay | phe 
postage, the quarter will be 4s. 6d. 


Se 


Ali communications for the Editor to be 
Sorwarded tv the Printer, post paid. P 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, _ 


Smart's Institution for Adult Tuition 


W J RITING, Book-keeping, * &c:—Per- 
sons of any ge, age, pine bad their 

WRITING, may, to Twelve easy 

Lessons, acquire permanen 4 ‘- elegant and 

flowing style ef Penmanship, “either to 

a emery pursuits or private correspondence, 
Arithmetic on a method requiring onby-one-third 

the, time and mental labour usually requisite. 

Book-keeping a8 “practised. in they 

banking, and merchants’ offices, ort 

&e. Apply to Mr; Bmax, at the: 


New Street, Coyent-garde 
tity s-lane. Seematinint 
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